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Pustisogr’s Notice.—All subscribers who ad- 
dress us with reference to their paper, should 
specify the post-office to which it has been sent, or 
their orders can not be attended to; as we index 
post-offices only, and not individual names. The 
direction, also, should be plainly written. We 
would like a few copies of the paper for June 15th. 

stall tictinitaide 

URrowpep ovut.—Two thirds of the editorial matter 
in this week’s paper was in type last week, but was 
crowded out by the report of the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation. Editorially we are up to the time, in our 
notices of current events from the Musical Congress 
to Presbyterian harmonies, and from the war in 
Europe to the war in Kansas. But the fact is, our 
shect is far too small, and at the moment of “ mak- 
ing up” we can have little choice as to what shall 
go in and what shall lie over. We give therefore 
two or three articles a little after date, rather than 
cancel what we wished to say a week ago. 


CO-OPERATION. 


“ Sure there is need of social intercourse, 
Benevolence, and peace, and mutual aid, 
Between the nations, in a world that seems 
To toll the death-bell of its own decease, 

And by the voice of all its elements 
To preach the general doom.” 

Ayp if there is need of harmony and union 
among the nations of the great family of man 
how much more need is there of union and har- 
mony among all branches of the family of Christ! 
Fraternal union is indeed the normal state of all 
true Christians. Whoso loves Christ, loves all 
that are in Christ. But the expression of this 
union is hindered, and its reality sometimes con- 
cealed, by minor diversities of doctrine or of prac- 
dice. It should, therefore, be the study of all 
good men, to adjust, as far as possible, these 
diversities, and to make their real unity visible 
before the world. ‘This is to be effected rather by 
aljusting specific points of difference, than by 
framing a general platform of agreement. 

Just ndw it is a serious question whether the 
cooperation of Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists in works of benevolence shall be broken up 
by denominational zeal, 
for a 


We see no just reason 
rosult so deplorable to the cause of Christ, if 

iasels of wisdom and piety are allowed to 
prevail over sectarian prejudices. Now that de- 
nominational zeal is rising in some quarters of the 
New-School Presbyterian Church, it is most im- 
portant to the future couperation of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists that they should under- 
stand each other thoroughly, and see what basis 
of cooperation the recent action of the General 
Assembly has left. 

[tis not at all necesgary to the codperation of 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists that their 
systems of church polity should be blended into 
one. ‘This was attempted by the Plan of Union; 
but the repudiation of that plan by the Old As- 
sembly, and the perversion of it to denominational 
aggrandizement by many New-School Presbyte- 
rians, leave no cause of regret that it has ceased 
to be. The Albany Convention acted wisely in 
recommending the disuse of a plan which the 
other party had either repudiated or abused. 
This was a simple declaration in accordance with 
fact. 

The fact that the Congregationalists raised and 
disbursed, within one year, some sixty thousand 
dollars for church-buildiag, and that the Presby- 
terians are endeavoring to raise a permanent fund 
of a hundred thousand dollars for the same pur- 
pose, need not hinder at all the further coopera- 
tion of these great bodies of Christians. 

Neither does the fact that there exists in Bos- 
ton a Board for the republication of the Puritan 
divines, or that the Presbyterians have just esta- 
blished a Board of Publication centering in Phi- 


the CO 


ladelphia, hinder in any way the codperation of| - 


these bodies. They may still act in concert through 
the Tract Society, unless they both conclude to 
renounce that institution for its obsequiousness 
to oppression. 

But in the great work of preaching the Gospel, 
in supplying the waste places at home and 
abroad with the ministry of the word, aud in 
educating a ministry for that work, these two 
denominations, agreed as they are in doctrine, may 
continue to cooperate, if they have the spirit of 
mutual courtesy and charity. There is no need 
of separation in the work of Home or of Foreign 
Missions, or even in the work of Christian Educa- 
tion. In one respect, Congregationalists would 
gain by acting independently in these depart- 
ments of benevolence ; they would get rid of that 
complicity with slavery, whatever it may be, in 
which they are involved only through their alli- 
ance with their Presbyterian brethren. But they 
are willing to exercise forbearance upon that point, 
for the sake of union. In simply sending the 
Gospel to the destitute, and in sustaining Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries, what should hinder 
these brethren from cooperating evermore, if only 
they will agree to put Christ and the salvation of 
souls in the foreground, and to leave church or- 
ganization to be jdetermined by circumstances? 
There is nothing to hinder this on the part of 
Congregationalists. It is for our Presbyterian 
brethren to decide whether this cooperation shall 
continue. 

How may this cooperation be promoted? ot 
by such denunciation or misrepresentation of Con- 
gregationalists, as was indulged so freely at Mont- 
rose, and was even heard on the floor of the last 
General Assembly. Not by the assumption for 
Presbyterians of territorial prerogative or jurisdic- 
tion, to the exclusion of Congregationalists. Mot 
by attempting to monopolize the Home Mission- 
ary Society for Presbyterian ends. Wot by nurs- 
ing the Philadelphia auxiliary of that Society 
into a rival upon the western field. Mot by send- 
ing out denominational agents to traverse districts 

coincident with the agencies of the Home Mission. 


ary Society, and to defeat cooperation by spread- 
ing sectarianism. But by carrying out, in good 
faith, and with mutual confidence, the great and 
blessed work of supplying the needy with the 
Gospel, irrespective of church organization, and 
leaving it to the people of each locality, when 
converted to Christ and ready to form a church, 
to shape their ecclesiastical institutions just as 
they will. 

It is for our Presbyterian brethren to say whe- 
ther this blessed codperation shall continue, or 
whether the zeal of separatists shall render even 
this impracticable. But, do what they may ec- 
clesiastically, we will not be divorced from them 
personally. We will love and honor such serv- 
ants of Christ as Drs. Skinner and Adams, Smith, 
Burchard, and McLane; as Messrs. Prentiss, 
Wood, and Thacher, and a score besides in our 
own cities; and as Dr. Beman, Mr. Barnes, and 
many more in the Presbyterian Church at large. 
We will love them, and work with them, and no 
man shall hinder us. 


~~ 


FOURTH OF JULY: REVOLUTION. 


Ovr annual glorification of Independence has 
just passed, with the usual expenditure of gun- 
powder and of rhetoric, with the average amount 
of intemperance and casualties, with the blessings 
of a holiday to children and to excursionists, with 
praise and thanksgiving in public and in private 
—in short, just as a Fourth of July always passes, 
except that the hilarity of the occasion was so- 
bered by the recent eclipse of freedom in our 
land, and that in some places the day was even 
made one of special humiliation and prayer for 
the deliverance of our oountry from oppression 
and its judgments. In order that the Fourth of 
July may not degenerate into a merely traditional 
observance, or an unmeaning festival, it is im- 
portant that we revert often to its fundamental 
idea, and graft this upon the minds of our child- 
ren. That idea is the right of revolution against 
tyranny. The Fourth of July does not com- 
memorate the success of our colonial revolution, 
for this was not achieved till many years after the 
Declaration of Independence was made; but it 
commemorates that Declaration itself, which was 
the first formal act of revolt on the part of the 
united colonies against the government of Eng- 
land. In short, the Fourth of July is a perpetual 
memorial of the right of revolution. 

Now it has come to pass, through the doctrine 
of non-resistance as inculcated by Peace Societies 
on the one hand, and by extreme conservators 
and abettors of tyranny on the other, that the 
right of revolution which our fathers asserted, and 
for which they pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor, is repudiated in certain 
quarters, and even denounced as subversive of the 
existence of society, contrary to the Scriptures, 
and to all sound political morality. The teach- 
ings of such divines as Dwight, Witherspoon, and 
the younger Edwards, and of such commentators 
as Calvin and Luther, who assert this as a natural 
and indefeasible right of human society, are 
ignored or contemned, and the bald doctrine of 
obedience to law as law, however framed or ad- 
ministered, is proclaimed as the test of citizen- 
ship, patriotism, and piety. And yet we ring 
bells, and fire cannon, and make speeches, and 
send up rockets, and drink soda and lemonade, if 
nothing stronger, just as if our fathers had a ricuT 
to revolutionize the government under which they 
lived, and to which they had sworn allegiance! 
Either we must give up our Fourth of July festi- 
vities, or return to the wholesome doctrine of our 
fathers, which alone it commemorates. 

Is there a right of revolution! Does that right 
exist now? or did it terminate on the Fourth of 
July, 1776? 

That we may not be accused of uttering our 
own crude and radical sentiments upon so grave 
a question, we will quote the opinion of one who 
can not be accused of any leanings toward radical- 
ism, and who, having declined to sign the clerical 
petition against the Nebraska bill, retains the po- 
sition assigned him by the Journal of Commerce 
in 1850, among the Nestors of the pulpit. What- 
ever casuistry and disingenuousness may mark 
certain passages of Dr. Spring’s sermon on “The 
First Rebellion in the Hebrew Commonwealth,” 
none can mistake the meaning of the following 
sentences of that discourse : 

“The Bible nowhere advocates the doctrine of 
passive obedience and non-resistance to such an ex- 
tent as to forbid all hope of relief from a wicked and 
tyrannical government, or to condemn the efforts of 
an enlightened and long-oppressed people in rising 
in their majesty to shake off a tyrannical yoke. 
There are rights of the people which are su- 
perior to the rights of their rulers, and which, when 
incorrigibly abused, justify the people in throwing 
themselves back upon those principles of self-pre- 
servation which underlie all human laws, which are 
written deep and indelibly on the fleshly tables of 
the human heart, and are inseparably entwined with 
the bone and sinew of an oppressed and injured 
community. When the Scriptures teach 
us that civil government is instituted for the good of 
the Fe they implicitly teach us, that where the 
good of the people is the sport of the government, 
there is redress somewhere; and if it can not be 
found in the government, it must be found in the 
people themselves. And when the Scriptures teach 
us that the authority of civil government is binding 
on the conscience, though they do not suppose that 
the government is always thus lawfully exercised, 
yet do they inculcate this duty; [Quzre. The duty 
of government to act in all things for the good of 
the people?] and where there is no such exercise of 
it, they leave it to the sound discretion of an ag- 
grieved people to submit to the penalty of the laws, 
or to effect a change in the government, There is a 
difference between the legitimate design of govern- 
ment and the abuse of power by wicked men. When 
a government becomes so corrupt as to lose sight of 
its legitimate ends; when it becomes a terror to the 

d, and a praise to the bad; when it becomes so 
egenerate as even to require palpable disobedience 
to the laws of God—disobedience is not only lawful, 
but change, revolt, and revolution are lawful, if they 
are expedient. It is simply, in such a crisis, a gues- 
tion of expediency, whether the refusal to obey the 
government shall assume the form of revolution, or 
submission to penalty.”—{See “ First Things,” vol, 
2, pp. 397-899.) 

Though Dr. Spring, like most ethical philoso- 
phers, may sometimes be inapt, inconsistent, and 
self-contradictory in the application of his own 
principles, no one can doubt that the principles 
here laid down with so much clearness and force 
are correct ; for they accord at once with enlight- 
ened reason, a sound moral sense, and the word 
of God. 

The Fourth of July, then, is not a farce. The 
right of revolution still inheres in every oppressed 
community. It is as good for Hungary and for 
Italy as it was for the thirteen colonies of North- 
America. It is as good for the people of South- 
Carolina as it was for the people of those united 
colonies. Three fifths of the population of South- 
Carolina are “ incorrigibly abused” in their rights 





by the government of an oligarchy. In no 


good. They are aggrieved in all the dearest 
rights and interests of humanity. The sense of 
wrong is there “inseparably entwined with the 
bone and sinew of an oppressed and injured com- 
munity.” In such a state of things, revolution is 
simply “a question of expediency.” This ques- 
tion, however, is extremely difficult. The follow- 
ing criteria, supplied by Dr. Spring, may help to 
determine it: 

“The circumstances in which revolt is justifia- 
ble should be most clear, and the necessity abso- 
lute. The oppression must be grievous and into- 
lerable.” This holds good in South-Carolina. “It 
must be general.” This also is true there. “The 
evil complained of should be permanent, or have 
the prospect, of permanency.” True again. “There 
should also exist a fair and reasonable prospect, a 
well-founded expectation that the effort will be 
crowned with success.” This is at present doubt- 
ful with respect to South-Carolina, and so the op- 
pressed people of that oligarchy must “ suffer pa- 
tiently and bide their time.” That time will 
come, whenever South-Carolina shall dissolve the 
Union, and set up on her own account. Then 
there will be no United States civil and military 
power, paid for by the North, to keep down the 
people of that State, and the fourth term in Dr. 
Spring’s programme of a justifiable revolution will 


otherwise come. 


moral sense in the nation. 


these evils, we have felt secure. 
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Where this outrage was persisted in 


outrages pass with impunity ? 


preparing us for a centralized despotism. 


of its sacredness. 


for its own adjudication.” 


the Fugitive-Slave law is against the law of God 


arms calls for revolution. 
thods of redress. 
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SIGNS UNION, 


an excellent appointment. 


turer. At the same time, Auburn Theological 
Seminary invites Rev. Edwin Hall, D.D., of Nor- 
walk, to its chair of Christian Theology. This 


of Theology which is included within the Dog- 
matic, Dr. Hall is entirely at home; and in that 
he writes with clearness and force. His contro- 
versial writings on Baptism and Episcopacy prove 


Exegesis and Church History. Should he accept 
this appointment, he will doubtless infuse life and 
vigor into the seminary at Auburn. 

Both the gentlemen called to these distinguish- 
ed posts are eminent for orthodoxy, and this 
doubtless has had its weight in their appointment. 
This augurs well for the future harmony of the 
two branches of the Presbyterian Church. We 
may feel confident that Dr. Hall will not reénter 
the Presbyterian Church if he deems it unsound, 


heresy-hunting ; and we may be equally confident 
that the Trustees of Auburn would not have hon- 
ored him and themselves in this appointment, did 
they suspect the least difference between the the- 
ology of Dr. Hall and their own. 

But if a New-School-Seminary accepts the 
theology of Dr. Hall, and an Old-School-College 
accepts the theology of Dr. Atwater, is it possible 
that the two Assemblies can any longer refuse to 


correspond? Shall they divide into two factions 


the remnant of Orthodoxy in 
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Fairfield West ! 
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be found. Then filibustering expeditions from a 
Northern confederacy will incite and aid an insur- 
rection that Southern chivalry will not be able to 
subdue. Wishing to avert a revolution by blood, 
for which, according to the teaching of one of our 
most conservative divines, but one justifying con- 
dition is now wanting, we would urge South-Ca- 
rolina to conduct herself with decency toward 
Massachusetts, both in the Senate and on her own 
soil, to abide in the Union without further gas- 
conade, and to set herself, by peaceable emancipa- 
tion, to avert the devastating revolution that must 


But these principles of revolution so clearly 
stated by Dr. Spring, may yet have a practical ap- 
plication at the North as well as at the South. 
We are flattering ourselves that we are secure» 
from despotism by means of the independent 
sovereignty of the States, and of an enlightened 
We know that Rome 
glided almost imperceptibly from a republic into 
a despotism; and we have seen France trans- 
formed from a democracy into an autocracy in a 
single night, and by the will of one man. Men went 
to sleep in a Republic, and woke up in an Empire. 
But we have ascribed this to centralization, and to 
a low state of intelligence and of moral sentiment 
among the people, and, having guarded against 
But now these 
very barriers against despotism are giving way. 
The sovereignty of the States is invaded by the 
federal government. For what is that State sove- 
reignty worth which can not protect the liberty of 
its own citizens upon its own soil, which can not 
even interpose the form of a trial by jury, to hin- 
der its citizens from being dragged into slavery by 
bands of armed men? One of the strong points of 
the Declaration of Independence against the king 
of Great Britain, was the outrage of “peprivine 
US IN MANY CASES OF THE BENEFITS OF TRIAL BY 


there was no longer any safety for freedom. But 
the sovereignty of Massachusettst is trampled under 
foot by Franklin Pierce as audaciously as ever 
it was by George III. And what must become of 
the moral sense of a people among whom such 
By overriding 
State sovereignty, and by debauching the moral 
sense of the people, the federal government is fast 
Let us 
see to it, then, that the Fourth of July is nota 
farce, and that the right of revolution loses none 
Dr. Spring declares with em- 
phasis, that “a wicked law is not law;” and 
while he qualifies upon all sides the doctrine of 
conscience and the higher law, he also ‘says, as 
every sound ethical philosopher must say, that 
whether any particular law be or be not contrary 
to the law of God, is a question which “every 
man’s conscience must, in the last resort, reserve 


The conscience of the North has decided that 


and should not be actively obeyed. We do not 
see, however, that the enforcement of this law by 
There are legal me- 
The right of revolution, no 
doubt, still exists in Boston. But though this is 
taught in “ First Things,” it is the last thing to be 
resorted to. Only let us keep alive the sense of 
this right; and when our children hear the 
booming cannon of the “Glorious Fourth,” and 
ask, “ What mean ye by this service?” let our an- 
swer be, “ This day reminds us that ‘ Rasisrance 


Tar College of New-Jersey has invited Rev. 
Lyman Atwater, D.D., of Fairfield, Conn., to its 
chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy. This is 
Dr. Atwater is a fine 
scholar, and will prove a good teacher and lec- 


also is a good appointment. In the department 


him to be equally at home in the departments of 


or in order to pursue there the thankless office of 
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each is ready to enrich itself with the tried theo- 
logy of Connecticut? Should those gentlemen 
accept these appointments, we trust that the New- 
School-Assembly will elect Dr. Hall a delegate to 
the Old, and the Old-School elect Dr. Atwater to 
the New, in order that on the basis of Congrega- 
tional Orthodoxy, the great schism between those 
bodies—the shame and scandal of the Christianity 
of our times—may at length be healed. 

And when Old and New Schools are once more 
at one, Presbyterians will not quarrel with Con- 
gregationalists ; for when Presbyterians cease to 
exist as rival bodies among themselves, they will 
no longer make forays upon Congregational 
churches to augment their party strength, and we 
shall have peace, confidence, and substantial co- 
Operation. 
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THE MUSICAL CONGRESS AND THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Tue Musical Congress closed its series of Con- 
certs at the Crystal Palace, on Monday evening, 
with a benefit to Mons. Juturen, on the occasion 
of his last appearance in the United States. The 
musie was well! selected for the vast area in which 
it was to be performed, consisting mostly of heavy 
instrumental pieces and choruses, with just enough 
of solo singing and playing to compensate the 
occupants of the reserved seats for the extra price 
of their tickets. The Grand Hallelujah Chorus 
was grand indeed; more effective even than in 
the great hall at Birmingham. How could it be 
otherwise, with Jullien’s full picked orchestra ; 
Dodworth’s full band—the best of its kind in the 
country ; the Germania Society, and a chorus of 
six hundred voices, many of which have been un- 
der the admirable training of Mr. Bristow, and all 
under the inspiriting, the magical sway of Jullien’s 
baton? As the tide of sound rolled and swelled 
over the hushed assembly of ten thousand, crowd- 
ing nave and transept and gallery, and the vast 
choir, instinct with the theme, moved in majestic 
harmony of time and feeling, we understood why 
the Apocalypse presents a grand orchestra, with 
full voice and instrumentation, rolling an anthem 
like the noise of many thunders, as a central fea- 
ture in the joy and glory of heaven. Imagine 
that Hallelujah of sound to be a hallelujah of 
souls redeemed, and there is no sublimer specta- 
cle possible in the universe. And for the time it 
seemed even so, as the music of Handel was so 
faithfully rendered. How wonderful this concep- 
tion of the great composer! Time, harmony, sen- 
timent, combination, emotion, power, all brought 
within the compass of a thought, and reduced to 
the score of an orchestra. How wonderful, too, 
the rendering of that thought in the spirit of the 
composer! Not only did the voices speak the 
mighty inspiration, but the very instruments felt 
it; the trumpets uttered Hallelujah, the drums 
resounded Hallelujah, as of their own will, and 
with the articulation of the human voice. Even 
the galvanic pressure of the Conductor grew sub- 
| lime, as his pulses quivered with the rush of 
music that he guided and controlled. 

The “ Heavens are telling” was finely sung, 
also, under the more chaste direction of Mr. Bris- 
tow, whom Mons. Jullien justly complimented as 
among the first of living composers. 

The stupendous uproar of sound in the Fire- 
man’s Quadrille, together with the blaze of fire- 
works and the sissing of engines, of course de- 
lighted the multitude, who had the excitement of 
a fire without its risk. So of the American Qua- 
drille, and the national airs of belligerent Europe. 
Yet it was not noise alone that pleased. The 
overture from Wélliam Tell, and the prayer of 
Moses in Egypt, were well appreciated. The 
great service that Mons. Jullien has fulfilled— 
that which he styles his “mission” and his 
“destiny”"—is popularizing the higher styles of 
instrumental music and the works of the great 
masters. The quiet and decorum of the immense 
masses that have attended these concerts, is an 
example of the refining influence of the best mu- 
”! sic. 

Mons. Jullien well deserves the crown of gold 
presented to him on Monday evening by his or- 
chestra and friends ;—the presentation of which, 
by the way, was an occasion for the display of 
eloquence worthy of the “ wooden-spoon” orators 
at New-Haven. If Music and Eloquence are twin 
sisters, they are not, like the Siamese twins, always 
joined in one person. 

Mr. Barnum deserves the thanks of our citizens 
for this series of entertainments, (Sunday ex- 
cepted.) No other man would have projected an 
enterprise so gigantic, or have carried it through 
so triumphantly. Let the President of the Crys- 
tal Palace have the encouragement and support 
of the public in his efforts to save this noble and 
useful institution. And since he has honorably 
retracted his error, let the Christian public renew 
their support to an institution so beneficial to la- 
bor, so encouraging to genius, so refining to ignor- 
ance, so instructive to all. 

The Palace is a pleasant resort for children. 
Go there often with them; examining it in de- 
tail, and teaching them from its models the worth 
of industry and the power of beauty. The recent 
pressure has fully tested the strength and safety 
of the building; and its delicious temperature 
proves it as pleasant as it is safe. 

wer 


INGENIOUS REVILING. 


Ture is published in Philadelphia a Presby- 
terian journal which we have long since declared 
out of the pale of editorial courtesy, because of 
its deliberate slanders against the ministry and 
churches of New-England, against Congregation- 
alists in general, and this journal in particular. 
Not to notice that paper has been for years our 
settled policy, and we should not now depart from 
it, but for the sake of one whose honored name 
it reviles by a monstrous perversion of our lan- 
guage. 

At the late General Assembly, Rev. Albert 
Barnes made a speech which the separatists of 
that body claimed as upon their side. That speech 
contained statements about the Albany Convention 
so very erroneous, that coming from almost any 
other quarter they would have passed for mis- 
representation. But of this Mr. Barnes is utterly 
incapable. What, then, is the explanation of these 
mistakes? Mr. Barnes himself gives it, in the 
statement prefixed to his speech, namely, that he 





PO) orm On nrouryu rs CODY © h 


ecclesiastical action. Why, then, should two bo-| examine the subject at its proper sources ; and 
dies, holding the same book, excommunicate each | nothing but the painful infirmity to which he so 
other and refuse all courteous intercourse, when feelingly referred, could have prevented Aim from 


investigating this matter with his habitual tho- 
roughness. We stated that fact with the utmost 
delicacy and respect, and corrected the mistakes 
into which Mr, Barnes had fallen, by simply quot- 
ing the reports of the Albany Cofvention. Mr. 
Barnes himself gave prominence to the state of 
his health, in a manner that touched the feelings 
of the Assembly, as it has touched ours also. We 
only repeated his own statement, as an explana- 
tion of misapprehensions which we are sure he 
will be glad to have corrected. We are very 
sorry to have occasion to allude again to a sub- 
ject having the least personal reference to him- 
self. 

We have some reason to believe that Mr. Barnes 
regards the existence of that journal as a calamity 
to the New-School Presbyterian Church, and that 
he never reads its columns, and therefore will 
escape the annoyance of its present rudeness, whe- 
ther it is designed as an attempt to curry favor by 
vulgar championship, or as a petty revenge against 
him, he being the party really assailed in its arti- 
cle. 

We are surprised, however, that our Presbyte- 
rian brethren tolerate such an organ. With an 
organ at hand like the New-York Evangelist, 
which has ability, merit, judgment, courtesy, and 
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THE GREAT EXCURSION—aGa]y 


Tue pressure upon our columns last Week o 
cluded what we had promised additional to » 
we had previously published of “Notes and | 
pressions” concerning the Great Excursion. \ 
redeem our promise now. 


at 


But this is th, 
Our readers may be the better for wha Was 
brought back from the excursion to augment t 
resources of our editorial corps. Views, thouy!, 
suggestions resulting from what was ieee 
heard by our representative 
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in. that expediti 
may find place in what we have to say hereafss 
to the public. But we shall publish n 

present of these communications. 


REMEMBERED IMPRESSIONS 


Those who conceive of the Mississippi on!y , 
is in the regions of the south-west, where it ro\y .. 
immense and turbid volume between banks go |,, 
as hardly to contain it, and where the traveler, !j; 
ing forth from the steamer, sees little else thay ¢h. 
broad plain spread out in every direction—can hy». 
no hotion of what the Mississippi is in Minnesoty 
and between the States of Wisconsin and low, 
The d/uffs, as the river approaches the Gulf of Mey 
co, recede sometimes to the distance of thirty »- 
forty miles on each side; but in the northern py; 
of its long course, the river valley is contracted ani 
becomes little more than a ravine between steep and 
often precipitous hills. Here and there the hills 
cede, and the alluvial strip along the river's brin; 
spreads out into a beautiful prairie. On such 4 
prairie, for example, as I happen now to remember 
is the settlement of La Crosse, in Wisconsin, wit 
every indication that it will soon be “no mean city 
No plain of Tuscany or of Lombardy is so beaut, 
in the charms of nature as that Prairie La Crosse 
And when the railway constructions now in progres; 





civility, even when it chances to be on the wrong 
side, we are amazed that the Philadelphia organ 
is suffered any longer to speak in their name. 


The closing paragraph was written last week, 
before we had read the disingenueus article of 
The Evangelist upen this journal. But we shall 
not retract our commendation because of a few 
harsh and unfair words, especially since The Evan- 
gelist informs us that its estimable proprietor, 
who has infused into it so large a measure 
of courtesy and charity, is laid aside by illness. 
Of course, he is not responsible for the ungenerous 
attacks upon his old friends Drs. Hawes and Bush- 
nell, and on Congregationalists generally, that 
have lately appeared in its columns. We trust 
The Evangelist, now that it turns its back upon 
its Congregational supporters, will not feel called 
upon to imitate its Philadelphia rival, as an organ 
of “ the denomination whose interests it is employed 
in studying and serving.” It is still the best 
journal in the New-School Church. 

We assure our neighbor that we bave not the 
least “trouble with the Presbyterian Church,” 
upon denominational grounds. We have “ only 
the fear that some departure will be made from 
the spirit and associations of her past history ;” 
the fear that had in the Assembly ; 
and this fear is on account of the cause of our 
common Redeemer. We fear that the noblest 
and best men of the New-School Church, and all 
that is noble in her past, will be sacrificed to the 
rising spirit of ecclesiasticism. This fear we have 
expressed in plain terms, such as the evil demands. 
For this we are censured; but our argument is 
not quoted, nor our facts refuted. This is signi 
ficant. We shall continue to speak in plain terms, 
notwithstanding the protest of The Evangelist, 
and the gentle dissuasives of a“ Humble Reader,” 
whose note of dissent abounds in such words as 
“shameful,” “odious,” 
and “infernal !” 


many 


“ infamous,’ “accursed,” 
We recognize a difference 
between plain speech and unkind words. 
A IY 
THE CODE OF BLOOD. 

Wuue the Nebraska bill was pending, its ad- 
vocates assured the public that they had no 
thought of introducing slavery into that territory, 
and that there was no reason to fear its being 
established in short, that the bill was 
merely intended to assert a harmless abstract 
principle. But no sooner has the bill become a 
law, than meetings of slaveholders are called in 
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Missouri to take measures for the immediate oc- 
cupation of Kansas with slaves. The tone of 
these meetings may be inferred from the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

“A mecting was held at Westport, Missouri, on the 
frontier of Kansas. The following, among other re- 
solutions, were passed: 

“Resolved, That we invite all well-disposed citi- 
zens, from wherever they may come, but more espe- 
cially our fellow-citizens of the slaveholding States, 
to unite with us, 

“Resolved, That we will carry with us into the 
new territory of Kansas every species of property, 
including slaves, and that we will hold and enjoy the 
same ; that we desire to do so peacefully, and depre- 
cate any necessity for resorting to violence in sup- 
port of our just and lawful rights; yet—in no spirit 
of bravado, and with the strongest wish for peace— 
apprehensive of interference with our private and 
domestic concerns by certain organized bands, who 
are to be precipitated upon us, we notify all such 
that our purpose is firm to enjoy all our rights, and 
to meet with the laat argument all who in any way 
infringe upon them.” 

At a similar meeting held at Kansas, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 

“That we are in favor of bona-fide squatter sove- 
reignty, and acknowledge the right of any citizen of 
the United States to make a claim in Kansas terri- 
tory, with the ultimate view of occupying it. 

“ That we will afford protection to no abolitionist 
—as a settler of Kansas territory. 

“ That we recognize the institution of slavery as 
ALREADY BXISTING in this territory, and recommend 
to slaveholders to introduce their property as early 
as possible,” 

Here is a deliberate violation of the Constitu- 
tion in transferring slavery into new territory 
already free ; here is a violation of faith with the 
Indians, whose titles will not be extinguished 
until spring; here is a new violation of faith with 
the North, and an impudent defiance of the rights 
of Northern men under the Constitution, which 
are to be opposed with bowie-knives and revolvers. 
The question of slavery will yet be settled by 
blood ; either by servile insurrection, by civil war 
in Kansas, or by the conflict with despotism upon 
our own soil. Against this fearful result we have 
long lifted up the voice of warning. 

It only remains for Northern emigrants to be 
firm in their purpose; to go to Kansas in the 
spirit of peace, but determined to have their 
rights under the Constitution, and to keep slavery 
out of the territory by voting. And, in view of 
such threats of blood, let them have faith in God, 
and keep their powder dry. 

om — *@< 
Erie Rau-Roav.—Now that the strike is over, 
the traveling public will find this route inviting for 
summer-excursions, either to Niagara, or to inter- 
mediate places of interest. The cars are delioiously 
Spacious and cool. Much praise is due to Mr. 
McCullom, the superintendent, for his efficiency and 
decision in orders fitted to insure safety, promptness, 





and expedition along the entire road. All now is in 
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shall stretch across the State from Lake Michigan 
the Mississippi, with a terminus at La Crosse, 
products of the soil and of the mine from the in: 
rior shall come to these live-hedge wharves of :: 
twisted willow twigs and roots (firmer again, 
wearing current than any embankment) t 
changed for whatever steam against stream cq; 
from southern climes and distant lands. (p of) 
mighty streams, the thoughts that come to the t-4 
veler’s mind, hanging, as it were, on every cliff. ana 
haunting every vista, are connected with the pq 
but here every association of thought and feelin 
with the future. On the Euphrates and the Tix 
—on the Nile and the Orontes, we find the fain» 
glimmer of a long-departed glory, a deepening g 
from the sepulcher of buried ages, the misery 
vanished wealth, the flitting shade of dead magn’: 
cence; but here every association of th 
phetic—every green hill-top brightens wit 
dawning light of Christian civilizatio: 

group of dwellings at a landing-place is ti 

a city—the few traces of cultivation on t! 
scape are the beginning of a work that 

change the beautiful wilderness into a mo: 

ful garden—a few peeled and crooked poles on th 
western bank (the skeletons of Indian lodges) { 
ing us that the wild man’s haunt is here n 

are not so much a memorial of the past as a 

the new era now just opening. And as tl 

of relation to the past is often most intense w 
the ruin is most complete—at Ceserea, for 

or at Baalbec, in the silence of desolatio: 
these regions, the feeling of relation to th 

often most intense to an imaginative m 

the visible signs of occupation and “impr 

have not yet appeared. To our own Brya: 
on the absolute lonel id 
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iness of the untrodde: 
the hum of the bee, “the white man’s f 
like the herald-trumpet of com 
he exclaims, 
‘*T think I hea 

The sound of the advancing multitude 

Which 8000 sball fill these dese ta 

Comes up the laugh of children, the « 

Of maidens, and the eweet an 

Of Sabbath worshipers 


I have mentioned the natural beau 
because I happened, at the mom 
the place and the name with special 
Other places on either side of th 
equally beautiful. Many an exquisite | 
mountain and meadow lingers in my me: 
connected with any name—many a landsca} 
would have helped Bunyan to figure t 
“the land of Beulah” and “the Delectab! 
tains.” For four hundred miles, as you ascer 
descend the river, the panorama is constai 
changing. The mountains on either hand 
as I suppose, the general elevation of the 
above the bed of the river. Their steep fro: 
precipitous, inscribed with geologica! record 
decorated with horizontal stripes of alter 
and verdure, are endlessly diversified. | 
seeming to shut in the river with walls 
case with the mountains in some passag 
Tigris, they appeal to the imagination by t 
gularity of their outline against the sk) 
frequent ravines that divide them, bringing ' 
to the mighty flood, and by the herbag 
groves that clothe their sloping sides and 
summits; and thus they fill the mind wit" 
ful images as of a fairy-land. It is diffiet ' 
racterize the peculiar beauty of those 
Hiils and mountains, clad with thick for! 
grandeur all theirown. Mountains rag“ 4 
scorched with the sun, washed with ‘¢ ra" 
melting snows of centuries, make the ©" 
sion of sublimity. The green hills o\¢ew-! 
adorned with pastures and corn-fids, with 
homes, embowered among orchard and w't 
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and there a village clustering arovd a spit 
their impression, and are “a joy orever ( 
mind that has ence learned to lee heir be 
But along the upper Mississipp, 4 hi! 
mountains (you may call them ly eith n 
you please) are in some respectsunis\ 
They are not craggy and naked; no! 

hand, are they covered with the 3 
forests which we might expect to find upd 
rich. At the season at which we saw 
slopes and summits are smoothly verdan4 » 
kept lawn. Their trees are not a forest, ta 
dark, but a grove—the shadow of each tt 
distinct upon the grass. Seen from a dist 
hill-sides seem to be covered with fi 
chards; but at a nearer view, we find 
lines or right angles, no indications 0! 
man’s utilitarian methods of arrangement 
that the trees are wild forest trees, and that 
one of them stands just where a Downing 
don would have placed it. The whole ap] 
of these groves bears as little likeness to t 
dark forests of western New-York and * 
Ohio, as to the treeless prairies of Illin 
seem rather like a royal park—but what ™ 
from Nimrod to Napoleon III., had ever sv 
as this? This great park from Dubuque ' 
thony—to measure it no further northward 
cover the whole realm of England. | bs 
asked, since my return, whether that r 

is sublime, or only beautiful. Doubtless 

ing character is beauty rather than 





There is nothing Alpine in the configura' 
height of those mountains. There are "° * 
piercing cliffs—no summits which the cary * 
does not adorn with flowers. Yet the ea 
pands into grandeur, while the sublim‘) 
other hand, is softened into beauty. _ 

The city of St. Paul stands some fifty **+ © 
the level of the river. Here we disembars, 
voyage of nearly 500 miles, and climbing 4 
the landing, we see something of the cou2'T) 
aspect which it presents toa traveler by - 
country here is not a monotonous leve., 
gion about Chicago, beautiful only or chic") 
indications of fertility. It is like what the * 
people cali a rolling prairie. The eye “°° 
wide prospect of hill and dale, shut in by 9 e ; 
tains, but only by the bending sky. But “¢™ 
der of St. Paul is in the suddenness of its 5° 
Five or six years ago, the spot where the cap 
Minnesota now stands (just built at the expe” 
the United States) was occupied by a litte VP" 
Indian wigwams. Now a thriving city ©“. 
with some 5000 civilized inhabitants. Bote: aa 
warehouses, book-stores, two or three daily 
pers, stage-coaches, steam saw-mills, eS 
dozen churches, diggings on all sides for the 
tions of houses and for the’gradings of street " 
ers coming and going, show that the sais ©, 
which has made Buffalo, Cleveland, ‘ eo 
the great river-cities, is going forward at ng 
outpost of the march of empire. At suct 
it was no unreasonable curiosity that pro?’ 
to inquire of one person and another, a . 
you been here? and from what part of at 
did you come? Some of our comp 
dulged their curiosity to some extent 1 
he resul of toc 
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